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This  exhibition  of  Lee  Krasner's  paintings  does  not  attempt  to  survey  the  entire  range  of  her  work  from  the 
early  1930's  to  the  present.  It  concentrates  instead  on  paintings  done  since  about  1950,  when  the  style 
for  which  she  has  achieved  her  considerable  reputation  evolved. 

The  decision  to  exhibit  only  Krasner's  large  paintings  is  not  arbitrary.  With  the  exception  of  several  of 
what  she  calls  the  Little  Image  paintings  of  1946  to  1950,  and  other  medium-sized  seminal  works  (like 
Prophesy  [1956],  Happy  Lady  [1963],  or  Transition  [1968]),  Krasner's  major  paintings  are  large  in  size.  She 
has,  in  every  important  period  of  her  career,  pursued  formal  and  expressive  issues  in  an  expanded  format, 
sometimes  as  large  as  eighteen  feet. 

There  is  a  range  of  feeling  in  these  canvases  that  goes  beyond  the  heroism  or  drama  inherent  in  paintings 
of  enormous  size;  other  kinds  of  burgeoning  energy,  more  fragile  and  lyrical,  are  presented  also.  Moreover, 
Krasner's  formal  incisiveness  can  be  seen  to  advantage  in  the  large  works,  because  the  manipulation  of  size 
and  scale  is  deliberate.  The  big  paintings  are  not  simply  enlargements  of  smaller  ones,  but  are  among 
the  most  coherent  confrontations  of  the  problems  of  size  and  scale  to  be  found  in  her  work. 

The  big  canvas,  that  is,  "a  canvas  whose  footage  in  both  directions  is  larger  than  the  comprehensive 
image  the  eye  is  capable  of  taking  in  from  the  customary  distance,'"  made  its  first  appearance  in  contem- 
porary American  art  around  1949,  marking  the  end  of  the  easel  picture  as  a  convention.  In  the  1950's,  use 
of  the  large  canvas  helped  to  eradicate  traditional  illusionism  and  replaced  specific  images  and  Renaissance 
perspective  with  an  area  of  activity,  giving  the  artist's  entire  body  a  field  of  expression  and  the  viewer's 
entire  body  a  field  of  vision  analogous  to  that  of  the  real  world.  While  its  genesis  can  be  traced  to  the  large 
works  of  Monet  and  Matisse,  use  of  the  large  canvas  is  a  major  innovation  of  abstract  expressionism. 

It  IS  hoped  that  the  exhibition  of  these  paintings,  never  before  shown  together,  will  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  Lee  Krasner  continues  to  contribute  to  the  excellence  of  American  painting. 

!  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  those  who  have  helped  with  the  exhibition.  Donald  McKinney,  of  the 
Marlborough  Gallery  in  New  York,  was  instrumental  in  making  work  available  and  facilitated  every  aspect 
of  the  show;  Pamela  Seager,  Ellen  Grand  and  Virginia  Lambert  of  the  gallery,  were  indispensable  in 
gathering  photographs  and  biographical  information.  My  thanks  also  to  Tony  Robbin  for  sharing  his  ideas 
on  the  subject  with  me;  to  Pam  Adier  for  her  help  in  organizing  the  exhibition  and  producing  the  catalog, 
and  for  compiling  the  chronology;  to  Jacki  Ochs  who  typed  the  manuscript  and  assisted  with  many  details 
of  the  show;  to  Dianne  Macllwinen  for  compiling  the  bibliography  from  1965  on;  and  to  Tim  Yohn  who 
edited  and  discussed  the  catalog  essay  with  me.  !  am  most  grateful  to  those  who  generously  lent  their 
works  to  the  exhibition,  especially  to  Lee  Krasner,  with  whom  it  was  a  rare  pleasure  to  work. 
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Lee  Krasner  :  Large  Paintings 


Lee  Krasner's  paintings,  spanning  a  period  of  roughly  forty  years,  are  rich,  authoritative,  impetuous  and 
vibrant.  She  is  one  of  a  generation  of  artists  who  changed  the  history  of  art  in  America  and  the  world, 
successfully  challenging  the  European  establishment  of  esthetic  and  cultural  values.  This  generation, 
throughout  the  1940's,  brilliantly  and  rapidly  synthesized  the  diverse  styles  of  surrealism,  expressionism, 
neoplasticism  and  cubism  to  produce  a  truly  innovative  art,  one  that  was  stylistically  varied  but  with  a 
distinctive  sensibility.  The  United  States  (and  especially  New  York)  thus  emerged  for  the  first  time  as  a 
cultural  and  artistic  center,  and  artists  to  this  day  continue  to  draw  from  the  innovations  of  that  loosely 
knit  school  known  as  abstract  expressionism. 

Krasner's  work  has  maintained  its  vitality  because  of  and  despite  its  abstract  expressionist  roots.  The 
artist's  role  as  participant  and  contributor  to  what  is  the  major,  seminal  art  movement  in  this  country  has 
yet  to  be  fully  documented.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  Krasner's  work  has  at  times  been  over- 
shadowed by  that  of  other,  better-known  artists,  among  them  Jackson  Pollock,  to  whom  she  was  married 
for  many  years.  It  is  also  due  to  a  strong  sense  of  independence  on  her  part,  an  independence  which  kept 
her  slightly  outside  the  social  nexus  of  the  abstract  expressionist  circle.  This  independence  helped  her 
avoid  the  creation  of  a  personal  mythology  which  might  have  been  helpful  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
visibility  for  her  work  at  the  time  when  the  rapid  history  of  the  movement  was  being  made. 

Moreover,  Krasner  matured  in  an  artistic  milieu  to  which  women  were  admitted  reluctantly,  if  at  all. 
Many  were  the  wives  of  other  artists  and  played  a  secondary  role  in  relation  to  their  husbands.  Krasner 
herself  tells  an  anecdote  about  the  first  time  the  collector  Peggy  Guggenheim  came  to  see  Pollock's  work. 
When  she  entered  the  studio,  where  Krasner's  paintings  were  also  hanging,  she  became  angry  and  said, 
"Who's  L.K.?  I  didn't  come  to  see  the  work  of  any  L.K.!"  Nonetheless  Krasner  was  one  of  a  handful  of 
artists— among  them  Georgia  O'Keeffe,  Louise  Nevelson,  Agnes  Martin,  Louise  Bourgeois— whose  work 
achieved  success  despite  such  difficulties.  It  was  not,  however,  until  a  general  change  of  attitude  toward 
women  artists  took  place  in  the  late  1960's  that  their  work  has  been  evaluated  in  major  one-woman 
exhibitions. 

Today,  Lee  Krasner  is  considered  a  prototype  by  many  younger  painters.  She  is  encouraging  and  gen- 
erous, tough  and  strong-willed,  gregarious  and  adventurous,  full  of  anecdotes  and  ideas.  Most  important, 
the  enthusiasm  for  her  work  continues  to  grow  as  the  contributions  she  has  made  are  being  fully  realized. 

1. 

Lee  Krasner  began  painting  at  an  early  age.  Before  entering  high  school  she  had  already  expressed  a  prefer- 
ence for  a  career  in  the  arts,  and  majored  in  the  subject  in  secondary  school.  She  continued  her  work  at 


Cooper  Union,  then  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  finally  at  the  Hans  Hofmann  School  in  New 
York,  which  she  attended  from  1937  to  1940.  In  the  early  1930's  she  supported  herself  and  her  painting  by 
waitressing  at  a  restaurant-nightclub  frequented  by  people  like  Parker  Tyler,  Maxwell  Bodenheim,  Lionel 
Abel  and  Harold  Rosenberg;  she  lived  and  worked  in  a  series  of  Greenwich  Village  apartments. 

Like  many  fellow  artists,  Krasner  worked  on  the  WPA,  Federal  Art  Project  on  and  off  from  1935  to  1943, 
when  it  was  fmally  disbanded.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Artists'  Union  in 
1939,  and  in  1942  she  signed  a  petition  to  President  Roosevelt  protesting  the  deterioration  of  creative 
activity  at  the  WPA. 

In  1940  she  first  began  to  exhibit  with  the  American  Abstract  Artists  (a  group  founded  in  1936  in  re- 
action to  the  then  prevalent  provincial  styles  of  regionalism  and  social  realism).  From  that  time  on,  her 
co-exhibitors  and  sometimes  close  friends  included  most  of  the  abstract  expressionists,  among  them 
de  Kooning,  Gorky,  Kline,  Gottlieb,  Rothko,  Newman,  Still  and  Tomlin. 

In  1940  Krasner  met  the  painter  )ohn  Graham,  beginning  an  association  that  would  last  for  many  years. 
Graham  included  her  in  an  important  exhibition  he  organized  at  the  McMillen  Gallery  in  New  York  in 
1942,  showing  with  such  prestigious  Europeans  as  Matisse,  Picasso  and  Braque;  among  the  other  Ameri- 
cans included  were  Stuart  Davis,  de  Kooning  and  Pollock. 

From  1943  to  1945  Krasner  and  Pollock  shared  a  loft  on  East  8th  Street  in  New  York;  in  1945  they 
moved  to  East  Hampton  where  she  worked  in  an  upstairs  studio,  developing  a  cohesive,  matured  style. 

That  her  first  solo  exhibition,  at  the  Betty  Parsons  Gallery  in  New  York,  did  not  take  place  until  1951 
would  seem,  in  retrospect,  unjustified  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  so  few  of  the  abstract  expressionists 
had  solo  shows  before  about  1950.  Moreover,  much  of  Krasner's  work  from  1943  to  1946  was  scraped 
down  in  order  to  provide  new  canvas,  since  it  was  not  until  the  1950's  that  financial  hardships  were 
alleviated  to  any  extent. 

Krasner  remained  in  East  Hampton  until  the  summer  of  1956,  when  she  traveled  to  Europe,  returning 
home  when  Pollock  died  unexpectedly  in  an  automobile  accident.  She  stopped  working  only  for  a  very 
brief  period,  then  moved  her  studio  to  the  barn  and  began  to  paint  again.  She  now  spends  winters  in 
a  New  York  studio,  summers  in  East  Hampton.  She  has  shown  consistently  since  1951,  despite  major 
changes  in  her  style.  After  a  retrospective  exhibition  at  the  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery  in  London  in  1965, 
when  the  artist  first  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  work  of  many  years  assembled,  she  realized  that; 


...  my  own  image  of  my  work  is  that  I  no  sooner  settle  into  something  than  a  break  occurs.  These 
breaks  are  always  painful  and  depressing  but  despite  them  I  see  that  there's  a  consistency  that 
holds  out,  but  is  hard  to  define.  All  my  work  keeps  going  like  a  pendulum;  it  seems  to  swing  back 
to  something  I  was  involved  with  earlier,  or  it  moves  between  horizontality  and  verticality,  circu- 
larity, or  a  composite  of  them.  For  me,  I  suppose  that  change  is  the  only  constant.- 


2. 

While  a  student  at  the  National  Academy,  Krasner  drew  from  nature  in  a  fairly  conventional  sense;  she 

was  learning  about  form  and  color  by  looking  at  Matisse,  yet  retaining  naturalistic  subject  matter— mostly 

still  lifes  and  figure  studies.  By  the  late  1930's  when   many  artists  were  still  tied  to  a  social   realist  or 

regional  style,  Krasner  was  already  working  in  an  abstract,  geometric  vein,  predominantly  influenced  by 

Mondrian. 

In  1937  when  she  joined  the  Hofmann  school  her  interest  in  Matisse  grew,  prompted  partly  by  Hof- 
mann's  own  involvement  with  Matisse's  work.  At  this  time,  she  made  a  definitive  break  from  the  Renais- 
sance spatial  perspective  indigenous  to  the  Academy,  adapting  Hofmann's  cubist  concepts  to  her  own. 
Hofmann's  teaching  converted  Krasner  to  the  use  of  a  frontal  space,  which  she  has  maintained  ever  since. 
Some  beautiful  charcoal  drawings  of  1937-38  indicate  her  abandonment  of  three-dimensional  form  in 
favor  of  a  cubist,  graphic  fracturing  of  the  picture  plane.  Still  lifes  and  nudes,  whose  forms  were  the  point 
of  departure  for  these  drawings,  became  increasingly  abstract  and  flat  until  by  1938  Krasner's  paintings 
were  completely  frontal,  thickly  impastoed,  containing  organic  and  arabesqued  shapes  which  echo 
aspects  of  Picasso's  work  of  about  that  time. 

At  this  point,  Krasner  entered  into  what  she  calls  a  "gray-out"  period,  when  she  began  to  move  away 
from  Hofmann's  method  of  working  from  nature.  At  the  Academy,  Krasner  remembers,  the  use  of  Renais- 
sance space  reflected  the  attitude  that  "1  am  here,  nature  is  there,  I  am  working  from  nature."  Hofmann's 
attitude  was  similar,  but  nature  was  translated  into  cubist  terms.  Pollock  went  a  step  further,  repudiating  all 
external  models.  In  1943,  when  Krasner  took  Hofmann  to  meet  Pollock,  Hofmann  said  to  him,  "You  work 
by  heart— that's  no  good.  You  must  work  from  nature  or  you'll  repeat  yourself."  Pollock's  reply  was,  "I  am 
nature!"  He  began  with  a  blank  canvas,  Krasner  recalls,  and  "what  came  out  came  out." 

This  attitude  challenged  her  own  thinking  and  effected  the  difficult  shift  in  her  work  that  resulted  in 
what  she  describes  as  inurky,  thickly  painted  gray  pictures,  worked  and  reworked  incessantly  in  a  struggle 
to  find  a  new,  personal  mode  of  expression  devoid  of  exterior  models.  With  these  paintings,  she  had  begun, 
as  early  as  1943,  to  explore  the  idea  of  all-over  painting  without  using  calligraphy  or  images.  There  was 
literally,  she  says,  "no  image  at  all." 

As  the  gray  paintings  were  reworked,  a  kind  of  decentralized  graphic  markmg  began  to  emerge, 
cohering  in  the  Little  Image  paintings  of  1945  to  1950.  They  are  her  first  cogent  explorations  of  size,  scale, 
gesture  and  spatial  unification,  and  constitute  a  major  breakthrough  in  the  evolution  of  her  style.  The 
densely  woven  webs  of  tiny,  intensely  colored  marks  (sometimes  geometric  patterns,  sometimes  linear 
swirls,  and  sometimes  impacted,  obsessive  daubs  of  pigment)  do  not  fold  in  on  themselves,  but  expand 
outwards  into  shimmering  tactile  space.  Usually  no  bigger  than  three  feet  high,  and  mostly  verticals,  they 
suggest  space  which  extends  far  beyond  their  physical  dimension,  and  are  the  genesis  of  Krasner's 
manipulation  of  size  and  scale  in  the  very  large  paintings  of  the  present  exhibition. 

From  the  early  1940's  on,  certain  recurring  characteristics  in  Krasner's  work  are  apparent.  One  is  that  she 


had  early  settled  on  the  use  of  a  shallow,  frontal  space  which  is  the  heritage  of  cubism,  via  Hofmann's 
"push-pull"  theory  of  formal  tensions,  in  which  positive  and  negative  space  could  be  equalized  so  as  to 
retain  the  integrity  of  a  unified,  spatially  shallow  picture  plane.  "By  avoiding  any  violation  of  the  surface," 
as  she  puts  it,  or  by  not  "poking  holes  in  the  canvas,"  Krasner  rejected  the  use  of  deep  or  traditionally 
illusionistic  space,  allowing  the  painting  to  communicate  through  form  alone. 

A  second  consistency  is  Krasner's  attitude  toward  color,  which  she  feels  cannot  be  adequately  explained 
in  formal  terms.  She  has  a  predilection  for  certain  colors,  which  seem  to  surface  without  any  conscious 
decision  making  on  her  part: 

Let  us  assume  I  want  to  paint  a  blue  picture.  But  instead  the  picture  comes  out  alizarin  or  yellow. 
This  is  the  aspect  of  painting  which  interests  me  the  most.  .  .  .  The  mystery  of  painting,  which  I  try 
to  stay  with,  is  the  alizarin  which  comes  out.^ 


Krasner's  work  evinces  a  marked  propensity  for  reductive  color,  most  often  variations  of  red  and  green 
in  a  single  canvas.  When  she  uses  yellow,  which  she  says  is  generally  a  difficult  color  for  her,  it  is  mostly 
used  alone  (as  in  Kufic,  1965)  or  with  its  opposite,  blue  (in  Mediterranean,  for  example,  of  1973).  The 
enormous  range  she  can  achieve  through  the  use  of  a  limited  palette  indicates  the  extent  to  which  she 
earlier  assimilated  Matisse's  color,  both  directly  and  through  Hofmann's  teaching.^ 

The  earliest  painting  in  the  present  exhibition,  6/ue  and  Black  of  1951-53,  is  the  first  of  her  large  two- 
color  canvases  and  the  only  one  which  does  not  employ  variations  of  value  and  intensity  within  the  range 
of  the  color  itself.  In  its  flat,  broad  application  of  light  and  dark  hues  it  presages  her  most  recent  work. 

Black  and  white  drawings  of  the  early  1950's  supersede  a  group  of  highly  chromatic  collages,  after  which 
Krasner  returned  to  a  palette  consisting  primarily  of  opposites,  marked  by  the  same  propensity  for  reds  and 
greens.  Just  after  1958,  when  she  showed  a  group  of  high-keyed  paintings  (including  The  Seasons  and 
Earth  Green)  at  the  Martha  Jackson  Gallery,  she  had  bouts  of  insomnia.  She  began  to  work  at  night  and 
sleep  during  the  day.  Because  she  had  always  painted  by  natural  light,  she  decided  at  that  time  not  to  use 
color  at  all,  settling  on  an  umber  that  provided  more  tonal  variation  than  pure  black.  Here,  the  drastic 
reduction  of  color  further  emphasizes  the  linear,  graphic  quality  of  the  painterly  gesture,  releasing  a  terse, 
rapid  flow  of  energy.'^ 

Returning  to  brighter  color  in  the  middle  1960's,  her  palette  has  become  increasingly  brilliant  and 
limpid.  In  the  most  recent  work,  she  has  resumed  exploring  variations  of  value  and  intensity  within  a 
primarily  two-color  range. 

A  third  consistency  in  her  painting  is  her  method  of  working.  In  describing  the  process  of  making  The 
Seasons  (1957),  her  first  really  large  canvas,  she  maintains  that  she  had  no  preconceived  notion  of  what 
would  occur;  it  is  the  mystery  of  the  work's  evolution  that  is  most  intriguing  to  her: 

10 


I  make  the  first  gesture,  then  other  gestures  occur,  then  observation.  Something  in  the  abstract  move- 
ment suggests  a  form.  I'm  often  astonished  at  what  I'm  confronted  with  when  the  major  part  comes 
through.  Then  I  just  go  along  with  it;  it's  either  organic  in  content,  or  quite  abstract,  but  there's  no 
forced  decision.  I  want  to  get  myself  something  via  the  act  of  painting.  ...  I  sustain  my  interest  in 
it  through  spontaneity. 

The  physicality  of  such  spontaneous  gesture  forces  a  highly  personal  and  unconscious  rhythm  onto  the 
canvas;  in  Krasner's  case  it  is  an  arabesque  of  verticals  and  horizontals  looping  across  the  picture's  surface. 
Krasner  recalls  that  Mondrian,  visiting  the  United  States  in  the  early  1940's,  told  her,  "You  have  a  very 
strong  inner  rhythm;  you  must  never  lose  it.'"'  Her  method  of  working,  which  she  maintains  to  the 
present,  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  sweeping,  lyrical  cadences  that  are  emblematic  of  her  work. 

3. 

The  evolution  of  Krasner's  style  and  her  attitude  toward  her  work  reflect  to  a  certain  extent  the  ideologies 
of  the  abstract  expressionist  movement.  At  the  same  time,  her  own  adaptation  of  the  movement's  esthetics 
has  been  altered,  expanded  and  refined  throughout  her  career,  becoming  increasingly  personal  and 
idiosyncratic;  her  most  recent  paintings  seem  free  of  stylistic  affinities  to  any  history  but  her  own. 

From  about  1936  to  1940,  however,  Krasner  shared  with  her  contemporaries  an  overriding  interest  in 
the  work  of  Picasso,  Matisse  and  Mondrian.  Mondrian's  paintings,  even  while  using  nature  as  a  point  of 
departure,  were  totally  abstract  or  "non-objective,"  activating  the  surface  of  the  picture  rather  than 
establishing  forms  in  a  perspective  space.  His  ability  to  extend  cubist  ideas  into  pure  abstraction  was 
especially  important  to  Krasner  and  other  members  of  the  American  Abstract  Artists  who,  as  a  whole, 
rejected  a  surrealist  style  of  painting.  Krasner  recalls  that  although  she  was  unconvinced  by  surrealist 
work— with  the  exception  of  Miro  and  Picasso— she  was  fascinated  by  surrealist  literary  concepts.  This 
interest  was  partially  responsible  for  her  use  of  automatism  in  the  service  of  a  gestural  mode  of  working. 

John  Graham's  book.  System  and  Dialectics  of  Art  (1937),  was  also  widely  read  and  discussed  in  the 
1940's,  and  Krasner  was  deeply  impressed  by  it;  "it  made  sense  to  me,"  she  says.  Grahams  interest  in  the 
unconscious  and  the  theories  of  Freud  and  Jung,  his  lifelong  enthusiasm  for  Picasso,  his  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  gesture  as  a  means  of  directly  conveying  the  personality  of  the  artist,  and  his  insistence  on 
the  dominance  of  drawing  over  color"  provided  reinforcement  for  Krasner's  own  work  of  the  late  'thirties 
and  early  'forties. 

Krasner  had  read  Jung's  Integration  of  the  Personality  and  was  fascinated  by  his  ideas,  but  only,  she  says, 
"when  he  wasn't  talking  about  art.  In  a  general  sense,  it  was  his  universality  that  attracted  me,  the  largeness 
of  his  concept,  partly  because  of  my  very  early  interest  in  fairy  tales  and  in  the  writings  of  Maeterlinck  and 
Edgar  Allen  Poe."  When  she  met  Pollock,  who  was  in  Jungian  analysis  for  several  years,  Jung's  theories 
were  among  their  common  interests.  Jung's  insistence  that  the  primordial  and  archetypal  images  revealed 
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by  the  unconscious  mind  are  not  subject  to  interpretation  and  that  "works  positively  impose  themselves 
on  the  author'"'  echoes  Krasner's  feelings  as  well  as  those  of  her  peers. 

Nevertheless,  she  has  always  been  reluctant  to  discuss  her  paintings  in  formal  or  iconographic  terms. 
In  a  recent  interview  she  commented,  "My  painting  is  biographical,  if  anyone  can  take  the  trouble  to  read 
it."''  The  attitude  that  the  artist  and  the  work  are  indivisible  was  especially  prevalent  in  the  1940's  and 
early  1950's,  and  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  painting  of  that  time: 

It  is  against  this  background  of  the  individual  revealing  himself  in  the  act  of  painting  and  staking  his 
identity  on  the  act  of  painting  itself,  that  Abstract  Expressionism  makes  its  most  profound  claim  to 
seriousness.^" 

Krasner's  anti-formal  stance  and  her  strong  aversion  to  the  idea  of  classification  or  shared  ideology  was 
also  prevalent  among  the  artists  of  her  milieu.  Krasner  has  objected  strenuously,  for  example,  to  Clement 
Greenberg's  use  of  the  term  "American-Type  Painting"  in  his  1958  essay  supporting  the  superiority  of 
abstract  expressionism.  A  refusal  to  be  categorized  and  a  distaste  for  formal  analysis  of  work  as  distinct 
from  its  creator  were  shared  by  artists  who,  in  the  wake  of  surrealism  and  the  impact  of  Freudian  and 
Jungian  theories,  were  struggling  to  free  themselves  of  visual  political  rhetoric,  academic  restrictiveness 
and  the  centuries-old  dominance  of  Europe  as  the  sole  cultural  center.  The  force  of  the  individual  per- 
sonality, the  biographical  implications  of  the  gesture  unleashed  onto  the  canvas,  the  energy,  vitality  and 
exuberance  of  the  impulsive  movement  were  essential,  not  as  a  Dadaistic  negation  of  previous  artistic 
tradition,  but  as  an  affirmative  act  of  synthesis.  In  Krasner's  work  as  well,  such  a  synthesis— of  art  and 
life-style,  the  intentional  and  the  unconscious,  the  brutal  and  the  lyrical,  the  chaotic  and  the  orderly— is 
the  only  possible  mode,  because  it  is  the  only  truthful  one.  To  be  purely  formal  or  logical,  to  mold  the 
work  into  the  single  perspective  of  either  formalism  or  existentialism  is  to  ignore  the  multiplicative, 
contradictory  and  provocative  tensions  that  are  at  the  heart  of  the  work  itself.  Thus,  Krasner  stresses  the 
essential  right  of  the  painter  to  sidestep  the  stereotype  of  schools  and  critical  language.  "I  think  it  is 
narrowing  to  define  and  explain  only  in  terms  of  one  set  of  formal  values.  I  maintain  that  steadily  through 
my  work."" 

In  the  1950's  when  New  York  artistic  activity,  social  and  professional,  centered  around  The  Club 
(founded  in  1949,  it  was  a  substantial  organization  of  artists,  who  regularly  attended  lectures,  seminars  and 
discussions  on  East  8th  Street),  Lee  Krasner  seldom  participated,  nor  was  she  a  habitue  of  the  Cedar  Bar, 
where  many  of  the  artists  met  in  the  late  evenmgs.  In  1959,  she  cancelled  an  exhibition  of  her  work  planned 
by  Clement  Greenberg  at  French  and  Company  because  he  disapproved  of  the  direction  her  new  work  was 
taking.  Thus,  she  retained  her  independence  at  the  cost  of  the  much  needed  and  deserved  visibility  such  a 
show  would  have  given  her. 

The  extent  to  which  Krasner's  work  itself,  apart  from  those  ideas  about  painting  she  shared  with  her 
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contemporaries,  indicates  participation  in  a  common  style,  is  a  more  difficult  question.  In  one  respect,  her 
attitude  toward  nature  as  revealed  in  the  work  is  a  shared  one.  Under  the  influence  of  Hofmann  she  and 
others  began  to  deal  with  nature  as  approximation  rather  than  illusion,  "by  analogy,  the  way  nature 
opposed  verticals  in  general  to  horizontals  in  general;"'-  yet  Krasner  amplified  rather  than  reduced  her 
use  of  natural  forms  over  the  years,  while  employing  color  as  well,  to  parallel  nature's  tensions  and  forces 
rather  than  its  objects.  As  a  consequence,  the  large  paintings  render  the  space  of  the  canvas  analogous  to 
real  space,  so  that  "the  picture  plane  as  a  whole  imitates  visual  experience  as  a  whole. "^*  In  this  respect, 
she  was  greatly  influenced  by  Pollock,  whose  work  accelerated  Krasner's  own  move  away  from  cubist 
space  to  the  flatter,  more  graphic,  extended  and  compact  space  in  her  work  from  the  early  1950's  on. 

Not  until  some  time  after  Pollock's  death  in  1956,  however,  does  any  strong  stylistic  reference  to  his 
work  appear  in  hers,  and  this  correlation  is  most  readily  seen  in  the  large  umber  and  white  paintings  of 
the  early  1960's.  By  this  time  it  can  be  assumed  that  Krasner  shared  the  sensibility  typified  by  Pollock  with 
many  painters  who  had  produced  all-over,  often  calligraphic  works  from  the  late  1940's  on.  Among  them 
were  Mark  Tobey,  Richard  Pousette-Dart,  Milton  Resnick,  Adolf  Gottlieb,  Bradley  Walker  Tomlin,  Philip 
Guston,  Sam  Francis,  Al  Held,  Alfonso  Ossorio,  Ad  Reinhardt,  Norman  Bluhm,  Joan  Mitchell  and  Robert 
Goodnough."  Others,  like  Jack  Tworkov  and  Cy  Twombly,  turned  in  the  1960's  from  a  broader  painting 
style  to  a  more  obsessive,  reductive  style  of  marking,  as  did  Krasner  herself. 

It  is  helpful  to  examine  Krasner's  work  historically,  in  relation  to  an  abstract  expressionist  sensibility, 
but  it  is  by  looking  at  her  work  in  its  own  context  that  its  unique  character  becomes  clear. 

4. 

Although  the  collages  of  1935  to  1955  are  not  enormous  in  size,  they  are  expansive  in  scale,  and  consti- 
tute some  of  Krasner's  most  innovative  works;  Greenberg  called  them  "a  major  addition  to  the  art  scene  of 
that  era."'"  They  were  made  from  paintings  shown  in  her  first  solo  exhibition  at  the  Betty  Parsons  Gallery 
in  1951,  all  but  two  of  which  were  cut  up  and  reworked  as  collages.  They  are  rough,  intense,  brilliantly 
colored  and  commanding  in  presence;  B.  H.  Friedman  describes  them  as  "large-scale,  large-image  works 
.  .  .  noisy,  joyous,  even  raucous.""'  In  their  use  of  color  the  collages  anticipate  her  most  recent  paintings 
where  color,  no  longer  subservient  to  line,  reasserts  its  autonomy  and  ability  to  shape  and  change  the 
nature  of  forms. 

In  1951-53  she  painted  a  blue  and  black  picture  which  is  somewhat  of  an  anomaly  in  relation  to  the 
more  complex  overlappings  of  the  collages  which  followed  it.  The  painting  contains  remnants  of  the 
cuneiform  or  hieroglyphic  elements  from  the  Little  Image  series,  but  these  have  now  become  curved  areas 
of  sharp,  clear  blue  on  a  midnight-black  field.  The  forms  are  open,  expansive,  suggestive  of  both  interior 
and  exterior  space.  The  verticality  of  the  large  images,  placed  within  a  horizontal  formal,  is  a  clear  and 
early  indication  of  Krasner's  concern  with  nature's  tensions,  with  their  refusal  to  be  constrained  within  the 
physical  boundaries  of  the  canvas.   Reductive  color  deepens  and  broadens  the  suggested   space.   By 
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increasing  the  size  of  the  images  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  canvas,  Krasner  began  to  broaden  her 
painterly  gesture  beyond  the  use  of  hand  and  wrist.  From  this  point  on,  expansion  of  scale  or  size  in  her 
work  becomes  central  to  it.  Moreover,  as  the  entire  body  is  incorporated  into  the  act  of  painting,  the 
evolution  of  time  is  suggested  in  the  evolution  of  the  painting  itself,  its  process  clearly  delineated  by  the 
sweeping  progress  of  the  strokes  across  its  surface.^' 

Earth  Green  (1957),  one  of  several  breakthrough  paintings  she  did  just  after  Pollock's  death,  employs 
the  gesture  more  freely  than  any  work  prior  to  it,  spinning  arabesques  which  suggest  burgeoning  plant  life, 
opening,  closing,  rising,  falling,  expanding  within  a  format  that  relates  to  body  size.  The  Seasons  of  the 
same  year,  however,  is  the  first  painting  of  truly  large  size  to  utilize  the  aspects  of  scale  in  the  earlier 
pictures  as  well  as  an  enormous  physical  dimension.  Color  in  The  Seasons  is  based  on  the  opposition  of 
reds  and  greens.  Variations  of  red— flesh,  pink,  rose,  alizarin,  warm  brown,  crimson— and  the  range  of  lush 
verdant  to  bitter  greens  against  the  off-white  of  bare  canvas,  are  themselves  analogous  to  the  growth  cycles 
of  the  plant  forms  they  suggest.  Toward  the  center  of  the  picture,  larger  spherical  shapes  allude  to  sexuality, 
ovulation,  seeding,  flesh,  fruit  and  anatomical  parts.  Upslream  #2,  also  of  1957  but  later  repainted,  is  more 
graphic  and  contains  more  intense  and  impacted  forms  than  The  Seasons;  linear  gesture  has  begun  to  take 
precedence  over  composition.  With  its  reduced  color  and  more  evenly  distributed,  similarly  scaled  shapes. 
Upstream  #2  anticipates  more  directly  the  umber  and  white  all-over  works  of  the  1960's. 

The  Eye  is  the  First  Circle  (1960)  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  near-monochrome  paintings  in  which  the 
gesture— a  fanlike,  needled  skein  of  splashed  paint— emerges  as  a  major  element  in  the  creation  of  an 
all-over  style.  Flecks  of  pale  blue  are  barely  perceptible  in  the  network  of  rich  browns  and  creamy  whites; 
the  surface  is  lighter  than  in  previous  works— active,  powerful,  full  of  nervous  energy,  yet  open  and  soaring. 
The  image  of  birds'  wings,  of  feathered  grace  and  sweeping  movement,  hovers  on  the  periphery  of  the 
canvas  as  if  on  the  periphery  of  memory.  The  title  of  this  work,  as  of  all  her  paintings,  was  arrived  at  after 
its  completion;  long  after  the  title  came  to  mind,  Krasner  recalled  that  it  was  the  first  line  of  an  essay  by 
Emerson  which  she  had  read  years  before. 

The  Gate  (1959-60),  Polar  Stampede  (1960),  Cobalt  Night  (1962)  and  Night  Birds  (1962)  are  all  part  of 
this  series,  but  the  1962  paintings,  especially  Cobalt  Night,  are  more  complex  in  color  and  were  done  in 
natural  light.  The  last  work,  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  group,  contains  a  dense  network  of  arched  linear 
patterns,  like  grass  moving  in  the  wind.  It  is  flecked  with  black,  pink,  purple,  heliotrope,  brown,  gray  and 
gold;  like  the  Celtic  and  Persian  manuscripts  which  Krasner  loves,  it  creates  a  macroscopic  yet  miniaturized 
tracery  of  light  and  shadow  on  its  surface.  The  oppositions  in  these  works— light  and  dark,  opacity  and 
translucence,  detail  and  immensity— are  visual  metaphors  for  natural  events,  as  well  as  formal  elements 
that  focus  attention  on  the  reality  of  the  canvas  as  an  event  in  itself. 

The  intimacy  of  a  large  painting,  because  it  brings  the  spectator  into  its  own  space,  is  emotionally 
powerful.  It  was  Miro's  lesson,  as  E.  C.  Goossen  points  out,  that  to  rediscover  the  sources  of  human 
emotion  meant  to  eliminate  the  hand  and  wrist  as  expressive  agents,  "to  involve  the  whole  body  as  an 
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agent  for  the  whole  man.  And  if  the  whole  body  is  to  be  involved,  it  needs  a  field  of  action  large  enough 
to  admit  it.'"**  Krasner  stresses  that  the  difference  between  painting  large  pictures  and  small  ones  is,  for 
her,  a  physical  one;  large  paintings  activate  the  entire  body.  The  vertical  dimensions  of  her  work  are 
limited  only  by  the  range  of  her  physical  self,  which,  she  says,  "may  include  a  leap  off  the  floor  with  a 
long-handled  brush." 

In  addition  to  their  huge  size,  the  umber  and  white  paintings  are  the  first  after  the  Little  Image  series  to 
have  no  figuration  of  any  kind  and  therefore  to  require  no  composition  or  arrangement  into  parts.  Without 
parts,  the  decentralized,  polyphonic  aspects  of  the  painting  are  emphasized,  and  it  is  here  that  the  element 
of  time— the  process  of  unfolding  or  becoming— takes  precedence.  It  is  this  emphasis  on  process  which  in 
part  led  Harold  Rosenberg  to  refer  to  a  canvas  as  "an  arena  in  which  to  act."  As  an  even  further  extension 
of  nature  by  analogy,  the  concept  of  growth  is  expressed  by  the  application  of  paint  rather  than  by  the 
implication  of  forms. 

The  only  large  work  done  by  Krasner  which  was  beyond  her  own  physical  range  was  an  86-foot  mosaic 
mural  she  and  Ronald  Stein  designed  in  1959  for  2  Broadway,  in  lower  Manhattan;  a  one-inch  scale  collage 
model  was  made  for  it.'''  This  enormous  commission  was  pre-conceived,  then  executed  by  workmen  under 
the  artists'  supervision  because  of  union  regulations.  Consequently,  the  enormity  of  size  and  scale  did  not 
evolve  as  a  dictate  of  bodily  gesture.  Because  of  the  sensibility  toward  these  issues  evidenced  in  her  early 
work,  however,  the  mural  remains  one  of  the  few  successful,  architecturally  appropriate  exterior  wall 
pieces  to  have  been  done  on  this  scale. 

Between  1963  and  1965  Krasner  did  a  group  of  paintings  in  which  the  linear  element  dominates  almost 
entirely.  It  is  as  if  the  dense,  dark  overlapping  webs  of  splashed  paint  in  the  umber  series  had  succumbed 
to  the  pale,  floating  space  lurking  just  beneath  them.  The  lighter  ground  appears  to  surface  and  obliterate 
all  but  the  sketchiest,  most  fragile  calligraphy.  Kufic,  an  unsized  canvas  with  yellow  ocre  swirls  and  faint 
hints  of  blue  just  beneath  them,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  this  group.  Krasner's  fascination  with 
calligraphy,  first  evidenced  in  the  Little  Image  paintings,  is  now  fully  orchestrated  in  larger  works.  Celtic 
manuscripts  (such  as  The  Book  of  Kells)  and  ancient  scroll  writing  are  two  of  the  sources  cited  by  Krasner 
for  her  own  notation,  "a  kind  of  crazy  writing  that  isn't  real,"  which  she  has  done  all  her  life.  Her  secret 
hieroglyphics,  an  automatic  doodling  or  unconscious  message-writing,  may  have  its  origin  in  the  Hebrew 
writing  she  learned  as  a  young  child,  for,  in  all  her  paintings,  she  works  "backwards,"  that  is,  from  right  to 
left.  This  quality  is  most  succinct  in  paintings  like  Kufic,  the  title  of  which  refers  to  ancient  Arabic  script. 

Cumhjt  (1965),  Right  Bird  Left  (1965)  and  Caea  (1966)  mark  another  change  in  style;  suggestions  of 
images— eyes,  foliate  forms,  seeds  and  ovules— return,  along  with  the  wider  palette  that  marked  her  1958 
exhibition  at  Martha  Jackson.  Alizarin  crimson  and  cream-white,  accented  by  a  cadmium  orange  bordering 
the  edges  and  flickering  in  and  out  of  a  central  network  of  parabolic  shapes,  provide  the  basic  color 
scheme  for  Combat.  The  scheme  is  amplified  and  intensified  in  Right  Bird  Left  with  the  addition  of  earth 
greens,  deep  gold,  crimson  and  lemon  yellow. 
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In  an  important  transitional  painting,  Pollination  (1968),  swirling,  flat,  open  areas  of  pure  color  combine 
with  flecks,  spatters  and  graphic  touches  of  pigment  to  create  a  new  complexity  of  feeling  and  gesture.  In 
Pollination  varied  aspects  of  previous  work  are  coerced  into  a  precarious  tension  that  imbue  the  painting 
with  delicate  grandeur. 

From  this  point  of  departure,  the  new  work  emerges,  clear  and  vibrant,  the  monumental  size  of  the 
1965-68  paintings  now  challenged  and  succeeded  by  a  monumental  scale.  The  images  are  large,  simple, 
less  graphic.  The  linear  gestures  of  the  earlier  paintings  have  become,  in  pictures  like  Palingenesis,  Pea- 
cock or  Mediterranean,  the  interstices  of  areas  of  bright,  pure  color  that  sweep  across  the  canvas.  These 
are  no  longer  abstract  expressionist  paintings.  They  have  moved  far  from  the  tradition  which  her  earlier 
work  helped  to  create. 

Lee  Krasner's  contribution  to  abstract  expressionism  is  substantiated  by  her  work  of  the  1940's  and 
'50's;  her  early  and  perceptive  interaction  with  that  movement  is  beginning  to  be  acknowledged.  Never- 
theless, her  strong  sense  of  individuality  and  her  refusal  to  ride  the  wave  of  history  on  the  strength  of  those 
earlier  works  are  at  the  heart  of  her  continued  change  and  growth.  Krasner's  most  recent  paintings  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  in  a  long,  often  difficult,  and  distinguished  career. 

Marcia  Tucker 
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Chronology 

by  Pamela  Adler 


1908  October  27,  Lenore  Krassner  (Lee  Krasner)  is  born  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  second  from  youngest  of  Joseph  and  Anna  Krassner's 
one  son  and  six  daughters,  and  their  first  child  born  in  the  United 
States.  Father  came  to  America  from  a  small  village  near  Odessa, 
Russia,  set  up  a  fruit,  vegetable  and  fish  market.  He  was  followed 
to  the  United  States  by  his  wife  and  their  children. 


1933  Works  nights  as  a  waitress  at  the  Sam  Johnson  restaurant,  a  night 
club  on  Third  Street  in  Greenwich  Village;  meets  Maxwell  Boden- 
heim,  Parker  Tyler,  Lionel  Abel  and  Harold  Rosenberg. 

Considers  becoming  an  art  teacher.  Takes  courses  at  City  College 
of  New  York. 


1922    Graduates  elementary  school,  P.S.  72,  Brooklyn. 

Chooses  art  as  a  career.  Attends  Girls  High  in  Brooklyn  for  one 
term  waiting  to  enter  Washington  Irving  High  School  in  Manhat- 
tan, where  she  majors  in  art  for  three  years. 

1926    Attends  the  Women's  Art  School  of  Cooper  Union.  Studies  ele- 
—29    mentary  drawing,  drawing  from  antique  casts  with  Mr.  Hinton 

and   life  drawing  with  Victor  Perard  who  asks  her  to  execute 

plates  for  a  textbook  —  her  first  commission. 

July  1928,  attends  the  Art  Students  League.  Studies  life  drawing 
with  George  Bridgman. 

1927/28,  the  Krassner  family  moves  to  Greenlawn  near  Hunting- 
ton, Long  Island.  Krasner  remains  in  Brooklyn  with  her  younger 
married  sister,  Ruth,  in  order  to  continue  school. 

1929    Attends    National    Academy   of    Design.    Studies    under   Charles 
—32    Curran,  Sidney  Dickenson,  Leon  Kroll  and  Ivan  Olinsky.  Submits 
self-portrait  painted  in  woods  of  Greenlawn  for  review  by  com- 
mittee for  promotion  from  antique  to  life  classes.  She  is  promoted 
on  probation. 

1929,  goes  to  newly  opened  Museum  of  Modern  Art  with  a  group 
of  friends  from  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  This  first  en- 
counter with  Matisse,  Picasso  and  others  from  the  Paris  School 
deeply  affects  them  and  they  cause  an  uproar  at  the  Academy. 


Also  attends  Greenwich  House  at  night.  Studies  life  drawing 
under  Job  Goodman. 

1934  January-March,  works  as  an  artist  on  the  Public  Works  of  Art 
Project  —  the  first  of  the  New  Deal  art  projects. 

April  1934-July  1935,  works  as  an  artist  for  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration. 

1935  August,  becomes  an  assistant,  along  with  Harold  Rosenberg,  to 
the  muralist  Max  Spivak  in  the  WPA  Federal  Arts  Project  Mural 
Division. 

1936  First  meets  Jackson  Pollock  at  Artists  Union  loft  party. 

1937  July,  is  fired  from  the  WPA. 

Exhibits  in  a  protest  show  called  "Pink  Slips  Over  Culture"  spon- 
sored by  the  Artists  Union  and  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
Support  of  the  WPA. 

August,  is  rehired  on  the  WPA. 

1937    Studies  with   Hans   Hofmann,  first  at  52   West  9th   Street,   then 
—40    in  1938  at  52  West  8th  Street.  Meets  Clement  Greenberg  through 
Harold  and  May  Rosenberg. 

August  1939,  is  laid  off  the  WPA  under  ruling  which  discharged 
all  artists  employed  by  it  for  more  than  18  months. 
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November,  is  rehired  on  the  WPA. 

Works  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Artists  Union. 

1940  June,  first  exhibits  with  the  American  Abstract  Artists  Croup  in 
their  4th  Annual  Exhibition  at  the  American  Fine  Arts  Galleries, 
New  York. 

1941  November,  John  Graham  invites  her  to  participate  in  a  show  at 
the  McMillen  Gallery,  New  York. 

1942  January,  exhibits  in  McMillen  Gallery  show,  "American  and 
French  Paintings,"  along  with  Jackson  Pollock,  Willem  de  Koon- 
ing, Stuart  Davis,  Walt  Kuhn,  Picasso,  Matisse,  Braque,  Bonnard 
and  Modigliani.  Meets  Pollock  for  a  second  time  as  a  result  of 
the  show,  and   sees   him   constantly   thereafter. 

May,  signs  petition  to  President  Roosevelt  along  with  many  other 
artists  protesting  the  deterioration  of  creative  activity  on  the  WPA. 

Summer  and  fall,  directs  window  display  project  for  War  Services 
Division  of  the  WPA. 

1943  April,  employment  on  WPA  ends  when  art  projects  are  lic|uidated. 
Studies  drafting  to  support  herself  until  about  July,  when  Pol- 
lock's contract  with  Peggy  Guggenheim  provides  the  funds  for 
her  to  paint  full  time. 

1945    Summer,  visits  eastern  Long  Island  for  first  time. 

October  25,  marries  Jackson  Pollock  at  the  Marble  Collegiate 
Church   on   Fifth   Avenue  and   29th   Street. 

November,  they  move  to  The  Springs,  East  Hampton. 

Shows  in  a  group  show,  "Challenge  to  the  Critic,"  at  Howard 
Putzel's  new  Gallery  67,  along  with  Pollock,  Gorky,  Gottlieb, 
Hofmann,  Pousette-Dart  and  Rothko. 


1950  Terminates  the  Little  Image  paintings  and  begins  a  new  series. 

July,  exhibits  in  "lO  East  Hampton  Abstractionists"  at  Guild  Hall, 
its  first  all  abstract  painting  show. 

1951  October  15-November  13,  first  solo  exhibition  at  Betty  Parsons 
Gallery  in  New  York. 

1953  Begins  collages,  reworking  most  of  the  paintings  shown  at  Betty 
Parsons. 

1954  June  14-July  3,  exhibits  in  her  first  group  show  of  all  women 
artists,  Hampton  Gallery  and  Workshop,  Amagansett,  New  York. 

1955  Shows  collages  in  solo  exhibition  at  Eleanor  Ward's  Stable  Gallery. 

1956  Mid-July,  travels  to  Europe  for  the  first  time. 

August  11,  Jackson  Pollock  dies  in  an  automobile  accident. 

1957  Summer,  moves  into  Pollock's  studio. 

1958  Solo  exhibition  at  Martha  Jackson  Gallery. 

1959  Completes  two  mosaic  murals,  one  86  feet  long,  with   Ronald 
Stein,  commissioned  by  Uris  Brothers  for  2  Broadway,  New  York. 

Begins  umber  and  off-white  series  of  paintings. 

July  24-Augu5t  20,  solo  exhibition  at  Signa  Gallery,  East  Hampton. 

November,  Clement  Greenberg  schedules  a  solo  exhibition  for 
her  at  French  and  Company.  Krasner  cancels  show  because  of 
Greenberg's  attitude. 

1960  Solo  exhibition  at  the  Howard  Wise  Gallery  in  New  York. 

1962    Second  solo  exhibition  at  the  Howard  Wise  Gallery,  marking  the 
end  of  the  umber  series. 


1946    Paints  in  upstairs  studio  at  The  Springs.  Little  Image  paintings  first 
crystallize. 


1965    First   retrospective  of  her  work   at  Whitechapcl   Art  Gallery   in 
London. 
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1966  Whitechapel  exhibition  is  circulated  to  other  museums  at  York, 
Hull,  Nottingham,  Newcastle,  Manchester  and  Cardiff  under  the 
direction  of  the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain. 

1967  Solo  exhibition  at  University  Art  Gallery,  University  of  Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa,  celebrating  the  inauguration  of  the  Gallery. 

Moves  to  East  79th  Street,  Manhattan.  Continues  to  spend  sum- 
mers in  The  Springs. 

1968  Solo  exhibition  at  Marlborough-Gerson  Gallery  in  New  York. 

1969  Solo  exhibition  of  recent  gouaches  at  Marlborough-Gerson  Gal- 
lery and  at  Reese  Palley  Gallery,  San  Francisco. 

1973  Solo  exhibition  of  recent  paintings  at  Marlborough  Gallery  in 
New  York 

SOLO  EXHIBITIONS 

1951    Paintings,  1951,  Lee  Krasner,  Betty  Parsons  Gallery,  New  York. 

1954  The  House  of  Books  and  Music,  East  Hampton,  New  York. 

1955  Stable  Gallery,  New  York. 

1958  Lee  Krasner,  Recent  Paintings,  Martha  Jackson  Galler>',  New  York. 

1959  Lee  Krasner,  Paintings  1947-1959,  Signa  Gallery,  East  Hampton, 
New  York. 

1960  Howard  Wise  Gallery,  New  York. 

1962    New  Work  by  Lee  Krasner,  Howard  Wise  Gallery,  New  York. 

1965  Lee  Krasner,  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Collages,  (retrospective  exhi- 
bition), Whitechapel  Art  Gallery,  London.  This  exhibition  was  cir- 
culated by  the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain  to  museums  at  York, 
Hull,  Nottingham,  Newcastle,  Manchester  and  Cardiff. 
Lee  Krasner  Couaches  and  Drawings,  Franklin  Siden  Gallery, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

1967  Paintings  by  Lee  Krasner,  University  Art  Gallery,  University  of 
Alabama,  Tuscaloosa. 


1968  Lee  Krasner,  Recent  Paintings,  Marlborough-Gerson  Gallery,  New 
York. 

1969  Lee  Krasner,  Recent  Gouaches,  Marlborough-Gerson  Gallery,  New 
York. 

Lee  Krasner,  Recent  Gouaches,  Reese  Palley  Gallery,  San   Fran- 
cisco. 

1973    Lee  Krasner,  Recent  Paintings,  Marlborough  Gallery,  New  York. 


SELECTED  GROUP  EXHIBITIONS 

1937    Pink   Slips    Over   Culture,   protest   exhibition    sponsored    by   the 

Artists  Union  and  Citizens  Committee  for  Support  of  the  WPA, 

A.C.A.  Gallery,  New  York. 

1940  1st  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  American  Modern  Artists,  Riverside 
Museum,  New  York. 

1941  5th  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  American  Abstract  Artists,  Riverside 
Museum,  New  York. 

Abstract  Painting,  organized  by  the  WPA  and  circulated  through- 
out the  United  States. 

1942  American  and  French  Paintings,  McMillen  Gallery,  New  York. 
6th  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  American  Abstract  Artists,  Fine  Arts 
Galleries,  New  York. 

1943  7th  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  American  Abstract  Artists,  Riverside 
Museum,  New  York. 

1944  Abstract  and  Surrealist  Art  in  America,  Mortimer  Brandt  Gallery, 
New  York. 

1945  Challenge  to  the  Critic,  Gallery  67,  New  York. 

1948    The  Modern  Home  Comes  Alive-1 948-49,  Bertha  Schaefer  Gal- 
lery, New  York. 
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1949  Man  and  Wife,  Sidney  Janis  Gallery,  New  York. 

1950  10  East  Hampton  Abstractionists,  Guild  Hall,  East  Hampton,  New 
York. 

1953  17  East  Hampton  Artists,  Guild  Hall,  East  Hampton,  New  York. 
An  Exhibition  of  Oils,  Watercolors,  Prints  and  Sculpture  by  Eight 
Artists  of  Eastern  Long  Island,  Hampton  Gallery  and  Workshop, 
Amagansett,  New  York. 

1954  Croup  Show— Eight  Painters,  Two  Sculptors,  Hampton  Gallery 
and  Workshop,  Amagansett,  New  York. 

1956  The  30's.  Painting  in  New  York,  Poindexter  Gallery,  New  York. 
7956  Annual  Exhibition:  Sculpture,  Paintings,  Watercolors  and 
Drawings,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York. 

1957  7957  Annual  Exhibition:  Sculpture,  Paintings,  Watercolors  and 
Drawings,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York,  and 
circulated  by  the  American  Federation  of  Arts. 

Collage  Exhibition,  Zabriskie  Gallery,  New  York. 

1958  Martha  Jackson  Gallery,  Provincetown,  Massachusetts. 
International  Art  of  a  New  Era,  Osaka  Art  Festival,  Osaka,  Japan; 
Signa  Gallery,  East  Hampton,  New  York. 

Art  Lending  Service  and  Traveling  Exhibition,  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York. 

1959  Arte  Nuova,  Circolo  Degli  Artisti,  Palazzo  Graneri,  Turin,  Italy. 

1960  Opening  Exhibition  7960,  5/gna  Gallery,  East  Hampton,  New  York. 

1961  Panorama,  Galerie  Beyeler,  Basel,  Switzerland. 

Modern  American  Painting,  Laing  Art  Gallery,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  England. 

New  New  York  Scene,  Marlborough  Fine  Arts,  London. 
Contemporary  Paintings  Selected  from  7960-7967  New  York  Cal- 
lery  Exhibitions,  Yale  University  Art  Gallery,  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut. 

1962  Group  show  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Phila- 
delphia. 


Women  Artists  in  America  Today,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South 
Hadley,  Massachusetts. 

Continuity  and  Change:  45  American  Abstract  Painters  and  Sculp- 
tors,Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
7th  Exhibition  of  Modern  Art,  Mary  Washington  College  of  the 
LJniversity  of  Virginia,  Fredericksburg. 

Queens  College  25th  Annual  Exhibition,  Queens  College,  New 
York. 

Nine  Artists  through  Three  Decades,  Howard  Wise  Gallery,  New 
York. 

1963  A  Selection  of  American  Prints  from  the  New  York  Hilton  at 
Rockefeller  Center,  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York. 
Then  and  Now:  Early  and  Mature  examples  of  the  work  of  twenty- 
five  20th  century  artists,  Guild  Hall,  East  Hampton,  New  York. 
Hans  Hofmann  and  his  Students,  circulating  exhibition  organized 
by  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 

Abstract  Watercolors  by  Fourteen  Americans,  organized  by  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  for  circulation  among  United 
States  Embassies. 

1964  Festival  of  the  Arts  Exhibition,  Guild  Hall,  East  Hampton,  New 
York. 

American  Vision,  Marlborough-Gerson  Gallery,  New  York. 

American  Drawings,  The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New 

York. 

One  Hundred  Contemporary  Prints-Pratt  Graphic  Art  Center, 

The  Jewish  Museum,  New  York. 

1965  Drawing  Society  New  York  Regional  Exhibition,  Gallery  of  Mod- 
ern Art,  New  York. 

Art  Festival  Exhibition,  Southampton  College  of  Long  Island  Uni- 
versity, Southampton,  New  York. 

1966  7966  Invitational  Exhibition,  The  Parrish  Art  Museum,  Southamp- 
ton, New  York. 

1967  Contemporary  American   Artists   Exhibition,    Fine   Arts   Division, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Edwardsville. 

Large  American  Paintings,  The  Jewish  Museum,  New  York. 
White  House  Rotating  Exhibition,  organized  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
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1968    Pratt  Center  for  Contemporary  Printmaking  Benefit  Exhibition  and 
Sale,  Association  of  American  Artists  Gallery,  New  York. 
763rd  Annual   Exhibition,   Pennsylvania   Academy   of    Fine   Arts, 
Philadelphia. 

Selections  from  the  Dorothy  Norman  Collection,  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art. 

Holland  Festival/Critici  Kiezen  Crafiek,  Haags  Gemeentemuseum, 
Den  Haag,  Netherlands. 

1st  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Artists  of  The  Springs,  Ashawagh  Hall, 
The  Springs,  East  Hampton,  New  York.  (Krasner  has  exhibited 
annually  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Artists  of  The  Springs  since  1968). 
Betty  Parsons'  Private  Collection,  Finch  College  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York;  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  Bloomfield,  Michigan; 
Brooks  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 


1969    Drawings,  Watercolors  and  Sculpture  by  Modern  Masters,  Marl- 
borough-Gerson  Gallery,  New  York. 

Contemporary  American  Painting  and  Sculpture  7969,  Krannert 
Art  Museum,  Champaign;  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana-Champaign. 

Espaces  Abstraits  de  L'Intuition  a  la  Formalisation,  Galleria  d'Arte 
Dortina,  Milan,  Italy. 

The  New  American  Painting  and  Sculpture:  The  First  Generation, 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 

American  Drawing  of  the  Sixties:  A  Selection,  New  School  Art 
Center,  New  York. 


1970    Peace  Porliolio  1 ,  The  Jewish  Museum,  New  York. 

Contemporary  Women  Artists,  organized  by  the  Skidmore  Arts 
Committee,  The  National  Arts  Club,  New  York. 
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